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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp arealways Non-Union. Do 


not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas. 
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Commercial Printing 


Originality is our 
Specialty 


Walter N. BRUNT Company 


PRINTING :: PUBLISHING 
880 Mission Street xp SHON, 


A STOCK OF UNION LABEL PAPER ALWAYS ON HAND 


San Francisco 


Factory Efficiency 


To cut out the unimportant motions,—the useless labor, and 
to use the time and strength thus saved for the betterment and 
increase of production. That is one meaning of Factory Ef- 
ficiency. Apply this same money-saving principle in your 
home with ; 


ened-steel parts where wear is greatest. Finely finished wood work 
and handsomely designed stand. 
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An Efficient Sewing Machine 


A manufacturer with 40 years of experience 
and factory efficiency makes the “Crescent.” 
No wonder then that it gives such satisfaction. 
A $25.00 Machine made with the care and im- 
provements of a $40.00 one. 


Finely built, like a bicycle, with ball-bearings, cones and hard- 


Costs $25.00, not $40.C0. Have our easy payment plan ex- 


plained by the demonstrator on our Third Floor. 


Cut out and bring this advertisement with you to 


New Retail 
Center 


Market 
at Fifth 
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ADVERTISING 


is the science of calling to the attention of the public 
the things they or you want. 


Advertising tells who you are, where you are, and 
what you have to offer in the way of service or com- 
modity. 


The individual, firm, or corporation, engaged in a 
business where there is competition, failing to adver- 


tise, will never cause people to marvel at the success 
achieved. 


If you have nothing to advertise, you might as well 
quit business. There is nothing in it for you. 


Live business men advertise; dead ones never. 
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reaches the people who buy. The other kind need not 
be reached. 


Let us prove our statements by giving us a trial. 


3146 FOURTEENTH STREET 
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PALPABLE FRUITS OF CONCESSION 


| By Charles P. Hardemann 


When, over a century and a half ago, the American colonies 
were shamefully oppressed by the English government, they took 
steps to eradicate the hardships which were being inflicted upon 
them. The colonies were made up of a number of small States, 
any one of which was powerless, by itself, to exact justice. But 
united into one fighting body, into one governing body, into one 
acting body, they could, as they wisely realized, remonstrate with 


their oppressor with some hope of success. They saw that in union. 


there was strength. There was, however, one obstacle in the way 
of a united colony. The South was inhabited by a class of Amer- 
icans who thought in one way, the North by a class who thought 
in another way. North and South did not look at things in the 
same light, and it seemed that a harmonious combination could not 
be. Both, of course, felt the oppressive measures, tyrannously en- 
forced on them, and both were bent on extinguishing the flame of 
injustice which was fast consuming them. Both knew that if op- 
pression was to be obliterated, it could only be done by a united 
effort. But incongruous temperaments and ways of thinking be- 
token almost an impossibility of permanent union. But without 
union they could do nothing. One thing only could make union 
possible, and that one thing was within the power of each colony. 
Concession, and concession alone, on the part of the various col- 
onies would bring about a powerful union of States. Each State 
or colony must concede in order to insure success in a paramount 
task, the task of forcing the English government to change its 
inhuman and inexorable attitude. 

Each colony did not insist on having its own way, each colony 
did not demand the recognition of its own views, each colony did 
not threaten withdrawal if the direction of affairs was not accorded 
it, but each colony yielded personal rights, and a powerful and suc- 
cessful combination was the result. Each colony saw the necessity 
of concession in order to successfully coalesce into one body. 

The expedience and fruits of concession are found throughout 


the entire course of historical events, and are found in the events 
of daily occurrence. 


We must concede many small things to others if we are to have 


peace, or if we are to insure progress, or if we are to meet with 
success. We cannot have our own way in every matter, whether 
trifling or important, and at the same time keep our friends.. We 
cannot expect all of our plans to be worked out in an undertaking, 
if we wish others to co-operate with us. We must, to a certain ex- 
tent, concede, and give way to the ideas and devices of others, or 
we will stand alone in our attempts, and achieve nothing. We can- 
not attain any height, we cannot perform any exalted task, without 
practicing concession. Nations have withered away and come to 
naught for want of harmony, and harmony did not exist because 
various parties, and societies, and organizations which controlled 
the countries, would not concede for the sake of peace. Kingdoms 
have been rent and torn asunder by civil war simply because con- 
tumacious and stubborn leaders have refused to recede from a cer- 
tain stand and to make some small concession. 

Clinging to our own notions of acting is incompatible with pro- 
gress. All who are engaged in large undertakings, or who are 
looking to the accomplishment of high purposes, will fail utterly, 
if they do not give up their own way of thinking in minor things. 
All cannot enforce their own ideas, and, consequently, concession 
is necessary. Conceding to the ideas or opinions or plans of others 
engaged in the same work, will insure that harmony which is indis- 
pensable for success. A body of men can accomplish wonders if 
each one is willing to concede something. 


Concession has severed the bond of enmity of long standing 
enemies, and has made:them friends; concession has prevented 
disastrous quarrels, and has obviated dire misfortunes; concession 
has given an impetus to progress by inviting the co-operation of 
others and putting in their way no justification for standing aloof; 
concession has formed organizations, and has kept them from the 
virulency of angry opposition which would in time destroy them. 
Concession had done much for many people and for many  socie- 
ties, and for many kingdoms. The greatest achievements, the surest 
strides in progress, the most productive undertakings, were only 
possible, when those who were interested or engaged in them, sur- 
rendered their own views in order to preserve harmony, and avoid 
discord. 

Various reasons can be assigned for a person’s refusal to con- 
cede. He may think that concession on his part is a sign of weak- 
ness, when it is really a sign of strength of character, because it 
requires a great deal of effort for anyone to yield his own way of 
thinking on a particular matter to the way of another. He may 
be an idealist, and think, as many of them do, that we should fight 
for an entire improvement, or none at all. He will not concede 
anything, and consequently, not one of his exalted or idealistic 
ideas are ever successfully pushed forward by himself. He will 
not join or co-operate with others because he wishes the people to 
open their minds to the beauty of his own views, and to adopt them 
all, and to compromise not even one of them. 

Short-sighted and narrow-minded people are generally the ones 
who will never concede in anything. 

A person who is short-sighted cannot see ahead, cannot pene- 
trate or get a glimpse of the future by what is going on at present. 
He can view the present only, and cannot see what the present will 
bring about. He is too short-sighted to realize that rash obstinacy 
now, and refusal to concede, will frustrate worthy and possible un- 
dertakings. He is too short-sighted to see that he must acquiesce 
in many things uncongenial to himself, if his services are to be used 
for high and practicable projects. If he would only consider that 
the one purpose of transcendent importance, which all are eager 


to have realized, and which he himself is fighting to accomplish, 
is in danger of failing, he would concede, and concede even without 
reluctance. But the paramount object is entirely eclipsed by the 
thought he gives to petty and trifling ideas which he would thrust 
on his fellow workers. 

The narrow-minded person is the one who clings pertinaciously 
to his own opinion because he cannot see the wisdom or feasibility 
embodied in that of another. He can see his side of the question, 
but his side only. He will not, therefore, yield. He will not con- 
cede. He will not drop his insignificant and unimportant idea in 
order to work in concordance with others for the accomplishment 
of a laudable project. He will not concede, and is, like the short- 
sighted person, one unit which can do so much to discourage, and 
perhaps defeat, a salutary project. 

The man who concedes is generally unselfish, because he sur- 
renders his own opinion for a common cause; he is sagacious, be- 
cause he is able to see ahead, and observe the inevitable fruits of 
concession ; he is reasonable, because he does not cleave to his own 
idea with an absurd tenacity; he is judicious, because he is gov- 
erned by a wise consideration in yielding his own idea for the con- 
summation of a necessary good; he is prudent, because he does not 
hinder the excellent work which is going on, merely because he dis- 
approves certain methods. In short, he is the embodiment of what 
may be called “magnanimous wisdom.” 
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WORLD’S MOST MENACING PROBLEM. 


The following article dealing with the Jap- 
anese question is from an advance sheet which 
we received from Collier’s Weekly, and is well 
worth reading: 

“The question involved in the California Anti- 
Alien Land Law is not for today alone.. It is 
for generations to come. It is not a Japanese 
question alone. It is a Chinese question, a Hin- 
du question, a Korean question, a Syrian and 
Armenian question. It is not a matter of the 
United States alone. It is a Canadian question, 
an Australian question, a South American ques- 
tion, a Mexican question, a South African ques- 
tion, a New Zealand question. 

It is a problem for 


“Tt is a world question. 
all time. 

“Tt is the local outcropping of the greatest 
of world problems—the riddle of the interming- 
ling of races. 

“It cannot be settled on the narrow basis of 
any treaty with Japan, nor on the local basis 
of opinion in California, nor the feelings of the 
people of all the States on the Pacific Coast. 

“It ought not to be adjusted by the people of 
the United States in ignorance, nor prejudice, 
nor with reference to political platforms, nor 
the demand for cheap labor. 

“It cannot be lightly slighted off. It is an ir- 
repressible struggle. It will persist for ages. Its 
complexities and its menace are bound to be- 
come nearer and more menacing as every in- 
vention in transportation and every advance in 
commerce brings white men and brown men 
and yellow men into closer and closer contact 
with each other. 

“There are certain principles of right and 
wrong which enter into it. These must be 
studied. They should be canvassed in Wash- 
ington, Tokio, Peking, Calcutta, Delhi, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Cape Town, Johannesburg, New 
York, London. The final adjustment, if one can 
be arrived at, must be made with reference to 
these principles of right and wrong. 

The Wrong Way to Approach the Question. 

“Let us consider the attitude of Japan in the 
premises. The Japanese are a fine and strong 
people. They are very proud, just as we are very 
proud. They have just as much reason to be 
proud as we have. They have a very ancient 
and splendid civilization. They are poets and 
artists and scientists. They have a fine system 
of ethics, and some virtues which they can teach 
us. In patriotism, in enterprise, in efficiency, all 
along the line of modern life, they compare 
favorably with all other peoples. They are not 
inferior to us—let that be admitted at the out- 
set. So long as we act with reference to them 
on the theory that they are inferior, we shall 
be in the wrong. They think themselves superior 
to us. We think ourselves superior to them. 
That is the natural attitude of the mass of the 
people of every land. But in the last analysis 
the Japanese will be entitled to the verdict that 
they are just as able, just as efficient, and just 
as good as we are. 

The Necessity for Homogeneity in a Democracy. 

“Wirat reason can we find, then, for making 
laws which will tend to keep the Japanese out? 
Let us see what our destiny is and how it must 
be worked out, determine what our problems are, 
and see what effect the incoming of the Orientals 
would have on our affairs. 

“We of the great Caucasian nations, especially 
the English speaking nations, have unreservedly 
committed ourselves to the theory of democracy. 
We are more and more accepting democracy as 
the natural order of things. We have very 
dreadful problems to work out through the in- 
strument of the ballot. The ballot rests on 
equality of rights, of more or less common views 
and common interests among the people. Vot- 
ing is a species of conference. Minds meet and 
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jacta Pkontiia, |+cca a questions in elections no less than in town 
meetings. 

“A democracy is a people who reason together 
and express their decisions by their votes. If 
they do not speak the same language, if there 
exists a great body of matters on which they 
cannot come to a mutual understanding, if the 
mental gap between great factions among them 
is too great to be bridged, if for any reason there 
exists any irreconcilable antagonism among 
them, if great bodies of them are in economic 
warfare, the democracy cannot exist. 

“That is why we are already in such deep 
difficulties with our democracy. We have many 
antagonistic classes. We have trying times 
ahead. It is sure to be hard for us to weather 
the storms which these problems will generate. 
The labor question, the trust question, the grow- 
ing problem of farm tenantry, the amalgamation 
of the millions of European immigrants, the re- 
demption of our backward population in the Ap- 
palachian Mountains—all these are hard things 
to solve. 

“But the people of our own antagonistic 
classes look alike and feel alike toward each 
other under like circumstances. They can and 
do mix. Remove the reasons for enmity, and 
the enmity vanishes. Nobody can tell a North- 
erner from a Southerner, or a Bohemian from a 
Scotchman, or the progeny of an old New York 
anti-renter from the descendant of a patroon, or 
a whisky insurrectionist’s progeny from the de- 
scendant of a soldier sent to put down:the in- 
surrection, so far as looks are concerned. After 
all, our contending forces, except for the negro, 
belong to the same basic race, and are unable to 
tell each other apart in a few years after any 
struggle takes place. They have more intellec- 
tual and spiritual similarities than they have of 
any sort of differences. They mix. 

The Presence of the Jap is Inconsistent with 
Democracy. 

“Tt is different with the Oriental. His color 
sets him off from the rest of us so far as to 
make of him a marked man. It may be urged 
that this ought not to make any difference, that 
a man is a man, no matter what the tint of his 
skin. Granted 


a democracy, and peo- 


ple must be taken as they are. We cannot fra- 
ternize with colored peoples as we do with each 
other. They feel just as we do about it. We 
cannot do the business of a democracy with 
people so strongly set off from us in racial char- 
acter. Their presence among us in great num- 
bers raises the most explosive questions—ques- 
tions of sex, marriage, school life, church life, 
business life, traveling problems, questions of 
all sorts of mingling. Perhaps these questions 
ought not to come up, but to urge that is silly— 
they will come up. 

“The nation—every nation—must keep out 
peoples whose presence will complicate this mat- 
ter of democratic solidarity. They must be kept 
out, not because they are inferior, but in many 
cases because they are so different. For these 
reasons California is right in her effort to keep 
out the Japanese. For similar reasons the Jap- 
anese are right in all the laws they may have 
enacted, or may enact, to prevent the domestica- 
tion of large numbers of Americans there. They 
can vote us out of their club with perfect pro- 
priety. We can and must vote them out of our 
club. They are not clubbable with the great 
masses of the greatest .Caucasian club in the 
world, the United States. 

We Must Exclude Any Race Which We Cannot 
Assimilate. 

“The Japanese are not pioneers. If they were 
they could find a great deal of new land in the 
northern island of their own Empire, in Sakhalin, 
and in Manchuria. But they are not pioneers. 
They prefer tense competition with men in set- 
tled countries to the competition with nature in 
new lands. So they like to emigrate to estab- 
lished societies, like that of California. In these 
societies they can compete successfully with 
anyone. Their presence here, therefore, sets up 
an economic strife which is emphasized and em- 
bittered by their racial dissimilarity to us. If 
they came here only as they became enamored 
of the American people, the American flag, 
and the Caucasian civilization, we might say to 
all: ‘Welcome!’ 

3ut they do not so come. They do not like 
us any better than we like them. They do not 
understand us any better than we understand 


Coffee is Injurious to Some Folks 
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them. They cling to whatever differences there 
‘may be between their moral standards and ours. 
They see the many respects in which they are 
our superiors, and fail to understand or apprec- 
iate the many respects in which we are their 
superiors. They no not mix. They are hurled 
into our midst like javelins by the expulsive 
force of their poverty. This is as fundamental 
an objection to their domestication among us 
as their marked difference in looks. 

“Their presence among us in large numbers 
would raise a race issue far worse than the ne- 
gro problem. For while the negro and the white 
have failed to cooperate in working out our 
problem of democracy, while we have great dif- 
ficulty in being just to the negro, and while the 
negro problem is recognized as our greatest one, 
it would be worse if the negroes were Japanese. 
For the negroes have no home government to 
which they can appeal—a government armed 
and inspired with the fine race pride of the Jap- 
anese. If Santa Domingo and Hayti contained 
fifty millions of well-organized negroes, our 
present race question would be one of war. 

“We must not have war with Japan or China 
or a freed and independent Hindustan. There- 
fore we must settle this matter now before it is 
too late. We must settle it now on the basis 
of our right to exclude any peoples whom we 
do not think we can take into our work of per- 
fecting democracy. We must settle it before an 
alien nation is established in our midst—a na- 
tion of marked people, proud of their race, and 
ready to appeal to their ancient and powerful 
empire for aid in every quarrel with us. Half 
a million Japanese in this country would em- 
broil us in war with Japan within half a decade. 
Let us stop the influx while the numbers are 
small and their interests still capable of being 
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KNOTS AND MILES. 

Nine persons out of every ten will say that 
such-and-such a steamship is capable of steaming 
at “twenty-five knots per hour.” <A nautical man 
would simply say “twenty-five knots.” Now, 
which The latter, of course. The 
mistake arises from the fact that the landsman 
thinks that a “knot” is just the nautical term for 
a “sea imile,” which is, roughly, 6,080 feet, or 
about one and one-eighth land or statute miles. 
Now, a knot is not a distance at all. It is a 
speed. The word “speed” combines distance and 
time. Tor instance, if we wish to speak of the 
speed of a train we refer to it as so many miles 
per hour. There is no single word in the lan- 
guage to express speed units, so we must use 
two words—miles and hour. 

The sailor has a language peculiar to himself, 
and he has invented a single word for a unit of 
speed: Thus a speed of one nautical mile per 
hour is called one “knot.” Hence it is redundant 
to tack on another “per hour” after the word 
knot, when the word already includes one “per 
hour.” 

Perhaps some will ask how the word “knot” 
originated. The explanation is simple. When a 
seaman wishes to ascertain the speed of his ship 
he does so by means of a log-line. This con- 
sists of a piece of wood called the “log” or the 
“log-ship,” ‘to which is attached a length of line. 
The line is knotted at regular intervals; the dis- 
tance between two consecutive knots bearing the 
same proportions to a sea-mile that the time of 
a sand-glass used in connection with the opera- 
tion bears to an hour. 

Thus, for instance, if after the log is thrown 
overboard the line paying freely out lets out fif- 
teen of its knots in the time that the sand glass 
takes to run down, then the ship is making fif- 
teen knots.—Tit-Bits. 


is correct? 


—@>} oe 
It is more from carelessness about truth than 
from intentional lying, that there is so much 
falsehood in the world.—Johnson. 


THE POWER OF PERSONALITY. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 


I well remember two lathesmen in the old ma- 
chine shop in which I worked for eight years. 
Miller had charge of the speed lathe gang. He 
was almost as big as an elephant, and to look 
at him one would suppose that his movements 
must be slow and ponderous. But the swift 
little machine that he had been operating for 
years had so influenced him that it set the pace 
for his every movement. Thompson ran a six- 
foot lathe down in the basement, where the 
heavy machinery was installed. He was a typi- 
cal American—tall, muscular, alert. But young 
Thompson had also come under the control of 
his machine. His lathe made only one revolu- 
tion to that of hundreds of the “Dutchman’s” 
and he moved about with all the deliberateness 
of his slow-moving iron monitor. Both men 
were unconscious victims of their environments. 
Every mechanic can recall how the rythmic 
sounding of a hammer’s blows seems to set the 
pace for the movements of the entire shop. 
Whether that young fellow whistles a merry tune 
or one that is heard most frequently at funerals 
means either profit or loss to the employer. 

Every man carries about with him a tremen- 
dous influence. Sometimes he is conscious of it, 
but most frequently he sways others’ lives, un- 
mindful that he is moulding destinies. 

Scientists speak of the magnetic circle. Ar- 
tists express the same idea by the halo of light 
which they paint about the heads of the saints. 
Business men sometimes seek to create an at- 
mosphere that will unconsciously influence pros- 
pective customers. The fakir arranges the fur- 
niture in his “office,” and endeavors by “sugges- 
tion” to so captivate the mind of his dupe, that 
he falls into his snare an easy victim. 

History reminds us 
tions of the possession 


of conspicuous illustra- 
of this magic power. 
When King Saul sent officers to arrest young 
David, his hated rival, they came into the pres- 
ence of Samuel the prophet, and forgot their 
commission. A second company sent by the 
king remained to praise. Finally Saul himself, 
full of rage, became subdued and confessed his 
wickedness. 

The soldiers sent to take Jesus Christ captive 
returned to their superior without Him, humbly 
declaring: “Never man spake like this man.” 

Pilate, who had a legion of soldiers to protect 
him, and boasted of it, trembled before his silent 
prisoner, when Christ was finally betrayed into 
the hands of his enemies. 

Julius Caesar, a captive on a pirate ship, won 
the heart of the captain. The first day he dined 
with him. The second day he was made first 
mate. On the following day he won the men 
and made the captain prisoner, and on the fourth 


.day he sailed the ship into a Roman port, a prize. 


There is in each of us the same kind of power. 
Great men are simply common men capitalized. 
The impression that we make upon others is a 
reproduction of what we are ourselves. No man 
can give to others what he himself does not 
possess. It is therefore a commendable thing to 
make the most of ourselves. Paul once wrote: 
“Covet earnestly the best gifts.” Needless to 
say, whatever the gift—natural or cultivated—it 
must be used for the good of mankind. That 
man who uses it simply for his own glorifica- 
tion will soon have it taken away. The Great 
Teacher has reminded us that “he that saveth 
his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life 
shall find it.” 


> 
You cannot dispose of a great man by tra- 
ducing him; you cannot get rid of a great ques- 
tion by ignoring it; you cannot thwart a great 
cause by misrepresenting it. The man, the ques- 
tion, the cause, persisently recur, and will not 
down.—Dr. W.. C. Abbott. 
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BAR UNION MEN. 

Because the American Federation of Labor 
had been able to secure a large number of their 
workmen to join the union at Syracuse, New 
York, the Crucible Steel Company of America 
closed its steel plant and served notice on its 
employees that it would not tolerate them in 
becoming members of a labor union. Two local 
unions have beeen formed, one English speaking 
and one Polish union, and the growth of these 
organizations has been phenomenal. No demand 
for any change in conditions has been made, but 
the company, following the usual tactics of the 
Steel Trust, evidently proposes, to crush all 
movements not originated by the trust. Since 
the plant has closed down the membership in 
these unions has grown with rapidity. 
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LIGHT AND POWER COUNCIL. 

The strike of the employees of the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company for improved conditions 
calculated to make life for these men more en- 
joyable, or at least more endurable, is still on 
and there has not been a single desertion from 
their ranks. ‘ 

The Labor Council has formally recognized 
the Light and Power Council and has given the 
strike its unqualified indorsement and has ad- 
vised affiliated unions to do all within their 
power to bring the controversy to a successful 
conclusion. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the La- 
bor Council’s conciliation committee the Light 
and Power Council submitted the question of 
insisting upon recognition to a referendum vote 
of the affiliated membership, and the verdict was 
to waive, in the interest of harmony, the de- 
mand on this point. This decision by the Light 
and Power Council leaves but one difficulty in 
the way of a speedy settlement of the strike, 
that of the contract signed for outside electrical 
work by representatives of the McNulty elec- 
trical workers last week. Had it not been for 
the effort made by the McNulty faction to settle 
their internal difficulties by injecting themselves 
into this controversy through the medium of 
signing a contract for outside electrical work 
with the Pacific Gas and Electric Company the 
strike undoubtedly would have been settled dur- 
ing the early part of this week. 

Thus responsibility for the continuance of the 
strike must rest upon the shoulders of those who 
réfuse to abrogate this most ignoble agreement, 
and who have it within their power to terminate 
a condition of affairs which is injurious not only 
to the men involved, but to the general public 
as well, and in this category must be included 
the directors of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, for a word from them with reference 
to the abrogation of the contract would open 
the way for almost immediate settlement. 

Both the gas company and the signers of the 
contract for the electrical workers know the 
instrument is of absolutely no value except to 
the extent that it can be used as a club over the 
strikers. The union which signed the contract 
positively can not furnish the men to do the 
outside work, and the gas company is as well 
aware of this fact as are the other men directly 
concerned with the hurtful document. There- 
fore, sound judgment would dictate the neces- 
sity of abrogating an agreement which can do 
absolutely no good and which is now doing, and 
must continue to do, great harm to the com- 
pany, the strikers and the general public. 

Boast as it may as to its ability to cope with 
the situation, the fact remains the service of 
the company is daily becoming more demoral- 
ized, and the Light and Power Council is master 
of the field and has been from the inception of 
the strike. The portions of this city left in 
darkness are nightly growing more numerous, 
and reports from outside stations indicate the 
same condition of affairs. 

The striking men are determined that their de- 
mands must receive the consideration they de- 
serve, -but they have shown a disposition to 
treat fairly and reasonably in all matters and 
it is now up to the company to act in similar 
fashion. 

Justice and reason can quickly settle the con- 
troversy. Therefore those whose stubbornness 
prolongs the agony must bear the burden of 
responsibility for their actions. The Light and 
Power Council has cleared its skirts by the con- 
cessions offered and it is now squarely up to the 
company and the intruding electrical workers. 

> 
Love all, trust a few, do wrong to none; 
And keep thy friend under thy own life’s key. 
Be check’d for silence, but never tax’d for speech. 


—Shakespeare. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHERS. 

Keymen in all parts of the United States and 
Canada are rallying to the support of the Mar- 
coni wireless operators who are on strike along 
the Pacific Coast. Further assistance is prom- 
ised to the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America, of which the strikers are members. 

The struck lines are being deserted by the 
strikebreakers, most of them leaving in disgust 
at the crippled service. The Astoria station and 
the Marconi have been hard hit by the deser- 
tions of the strikebreakers. President S. J. Kon- 
enkamp reports that thousands of dollars worth 
of apparatus’ is being ruined through the op- 
eration of the instruments by strikebreakers. 

Donations have been received during the past 
few days from two divisions of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, $25 each; C. M. & S. P. 
system, Division No. 23, $25; Fort Worth divi- 
sion of the I. & G. N. R. R., Division No. 25, 
$15; Calgary, Canada, $30; Tampa, Fla., $20, and 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Division No. 30, $10. The 
United States naval radio station at Boston sent 
words of encouragement and a check. 

From the present indications the wireless tel- 
egraphers are making an effective fight against 
the Marconi Wireless Company. A large num- 
ber of men who have joined the strike against 
this company were formerly employed on ves- 
sels, and as new vessels touch this port and 
others along the coast they are generally join- 
ing with the strikers in their efforts to secure an 
increase in pay and better working conditions. 
The strikers are as enthusiastic today as they 
were the day the strike started, and they are 
much more confident of victory, because of the 
demonstrated inability of the company to get 
competent operators. 


> 
MOVING PICTURE OPERATORS. 


Peter Boyle and L. G. Dolliver were elected 
delegates to the twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the International Alliance Theatrical 
Stage Employees at Seattle, Washington. 

At the last regular meeting the union pre- 
sented their secretary, Anthony L. Noriega, with 
a beautifully engraved solid gold Howard watch 
in appreciation of past services. 

The operators have endorsed the action of the 
Label Section relative to assistance to Glove 
Workers’ Union No. 39. 

The Empire Theatre on 
been declared unfair. 

Two apprentice members and a visiting mem- 
ber from Denver were admitted to membership. 

The operators have been assured of the sup- 
port of the theatrical profession of this city, also 
the photo-players in making a success of their 
Grand Spectacular Electrical Display and Caba- 
ret show at the Auditorium Pavilion Saturday 
evening, August 30, 1913. 

> 

POST OFFICE CLERKS ORGANIZE. 

Since the passage by Congress of the Post- 
office appropriation bill, which carried with it a 
provision repealing the obnoxious “gag” orders 
of former Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, there 
is much activity among the civil service em- 
ployees. As a direct result of the repealing of 
this Executive order the postoffice clerks in 
Pittsburg have organized a local union and af- 
filiated with the National Federation of Post- 
office Clerks, the latter organization being a part 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
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Union Made ays 
French Bread 


<“@P-GECISTERED 
Telephone West 1340 Residence Fillmore 2727 


Children’s Account 


Your, children should be taught to save. 
Open an account for each of them today. 
Show them by example that you believe ina 
savings account. They cannot start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


Demand the Union Label 


AE RTI 
STRADES| (escouncir} 
reso 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


SN:WO0D 5(0- 
MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


HENRY B. LISTER 
LAWYER 


Practicing in all Courts NOTARY PUBLIC 
State and Federal of Local No. 59, I. U. $. E. 


PHONES 805 Pacific Building 
Douglas 1415; Home J 1855 SAN FRANCISCO 
Residence Phone Sunset 1605 


BROOMS and BRUSHES 


TOPAL BRANDS:—of all kinds and descriptions 


Manufactured by The Van 
DISTRIBUTORS THE HEYMAN-WEIL CO. 


720 MISSION 8ST. 
TEL. BOUGLAS 1720 


Laak Manufacturing Co. 


L. FELDMANN & CO. 
21st AND SHOTWELL STS. 325 MARKET STREET 
TEL. MISSION 584 


LEVISON & Co. 
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THE WEST VIRGINIA SITUATION. 
By Eugene V. Debs. 
In dealing with the West Virginia Situation 
we must always bear in mind that there have 


been tremendous economic changes during the 


past twenty years. i 

“ Industry, especially mining, has been practi- 
gally revolutionized during that period and these 
changed conditions must be taken into intelli- 
gent account when we come to dealing with 
these conflicting elements. 


The present conflict is in no sense a personal 
one. So far as we are concerned there is no 
quarrel with individuals and we are animated by 
no spirit of vindictiveness. 

We are dealing with great social forces rather 
than with personalities, and if we can only under- 
stand the extent to which these basic forces are 
at work transforming society and having its ef- 
fect on our political and social institutions, we 
shall have no great difficulty in arriving at just 
conclusions and in finding an honest basis for an 
understanding. 

West Virginia has been for years one of the 
chief battle grounds of these antagonistic forces. 
During the last few years the workers have 
found it more and more necessary to organize 
for their self protection and in the pursuit of 
this work of organizing they have encountered 
obstacles in West Virginia. These obstacles 
have only served to intensify their determination 
to organize their forces. 

The right to organize has been incorporated 
into the very issue and fibre of our governmental 
and political fabric. 

In no other State of the union is this right any 
longer disputed with the single exception of the 
State of West Virginia. 

And here, I take it, is the very core and cen- 
ter of the denial of this commonly conceded 
right; the core of all the agitation and of all 
the conflict that has been raging here this past 
year or more. 

No one contends for a moment that the miners 
and other workers are immune from mistakes. 
In organizing they are at times undoubtedly un- 
wise in their methods. But this is not strange 
in the light of this lack of understanding due 
mainly to their lack of opportunity. 

Nor should the fact that they are human and 
make mistakes deprive them of the right to or- 
ganize as a means of developing intelligence 
enough to avoid these mistakes. 

Underlying the modern labor movement is the 
purpose to better the conditions of the working 
class, the desire to inhabit more decent homes 
and to wear better clothes, to have more whole- 
some food, to educate the children and to grad- 
ually reach the higher plane of civilized life. 

The labor movement is simply one of the ex- 
pressions of the evolutionary forces that are con- 
stantly at work destroying and recreating social 
institutions, adapting them more and more to the 
higher needs and to the nobler aspirations of 
the human race. 

The modern labor movement is no more fierce- 
ly resisted on the part of the present ruling class 
than was the earlier Christian movement twenty 
centuries ago. 

Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth, was re- 
garded by the Patricians of Rome and Palestine 
as a very undesirable citizen and dangerous 
demagogue, and it was through their persecution 
and hatred that he was betrayed into the hands 
of the enemy and crucified as a felon at the gates 
of Jerusalem. 


aan sat i oe 

During the Portola Festival to be held in this 

city in celebration of the four hundredth anni- 

versary of.the discovery of the Pacific Ocean, an 

effort will be made by a number of aviators to 

fly from Los Angeles to San Francisco without 
alighting. 
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CREATORS OF WEALTH. 
By Thomas O’Grady. 
Capital does not support labor, and wages are 


not drawn from capital. A shoe manufacturer 


opens his establishment on. Monday morning. 


He has capital in -building, machinery, leather 
and money. On. Saturday night he pays his 


operatives, but this does not diminish his capital. 
He has the same building, the same machinery, 
less leather and less money; but he has more 


shoes. He has simply transformed capital of 


one kind into capital of another. The operatives 


have increased the wealth of the proprietor be- 
fore they receive their compensation, and the 
money they get in payment for their services 
is a draught on the world’s wealth. 

Capital depends on labor, but the latter does 
not depend on capital. If all the laborers would 
vanish from the world today, capitalists would 
perish in less than six months, for production 
would cease, and famine would reign from one 
end of the earth to the other. 

But if all the capitalists would pass down into 
the grave, and bury their wealth in their tombs, 
laborers would not only survive, but grow rich, 
for then they would get the full amount of the 
wealth produced by their exertions. It is true 
that they would be without money and without 
machinery, but they would soon create these as 
they have created the wealth of the world. 

Labor has brought the blessing of civilization 
to the wilderness. It invaded the mighty prim- 
eval forests, felled the pine and the oak, the 
beech and the elm, adorned the streams with the 
hamlet and the village, the town and the city. 

Labor has made our streets and mills and fac- 
tories and palaces. It has ploughed the furrow 
and raised the corn and reaped the grain. It has 
covered our fields with flocks, and transformed 
the unbroken woodland into smiling meads and 
leas. It has threaded our lands with railroads, 
and built those magnificent iron-clad ships that 
carry the produce of one clime to the shores of 
another. 

Labor has established our schools and colleges 
and universities. It supports our professors and 
scientists, and has enabled them to bear the sun 
of civilization over land and wave, from the ice- 
bound regions of the North to the foaming bil- 
lows of the South. Since labor produces all 
wealth, it should own all wealth. 

Capital is stored up labor, and hence the latter 
precedes and creates capital. Capital is the child 
of labor, and has no right to labor’s products. 
Capital is that part of wealth devoted to the aid 
of production. If we had no capital in money, 
labor would be compelled to make its own ex- 
changes at a great loss of time and inconyen- 
ience. If we had no capital in machinery, labor 
could not operate with the same facility. Away 
back in the primeval ages of time all men obeyed 
the scriptural injunction and earned their living 
in the sweat of their brow. 

“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman?” 
2a 
INDICTS STEEL TRUST. 


In a speech recently delivered at The Hague 
anniversary meeting, held under the auspices of 
the Washington Peace Society, Secretary of 
State Bryan said: “The world is learning that 
back of much of the furore for war, back of 
much of the stirring of the passions of the peo- 
ple, is the interests in armor plate and in battle- 
ships on the part of corporations, whose _ busi- 
ness it is to build those battleships and to make 
this armor plate. It even has been found that 
men in one country will spend money to stir up 
in another country a feeling against their own 
country. If you can think of a baser use of 
money than that you will have an inventive 
genius of which you may be proud.” 


YOUR 
Spring and Summer Swit 


will ‘more than please you if you have it made 
by the Irish Tailors. 

Our stock is the largest, variety is great, 
quality is fine, and the style, fit and work- 
manship cannot be duplicated at the price. 


MADE TO ORDER 


At $25 to $50 


Made in our own shop by our own force of 
Union Tailors. 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


Our Spring and Summer Novelty and Staple 
Suitings, and Guaranteed Blue Serges, made 
to order at $25 and $30. 

At the Price there is Nothing to Equal Them. 


Open Saturday Evenings ’Till 10 o’clock. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 Market Street  ,OPROSITE 


3rd STREET 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 

Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 


Eagleson Co. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UNION LABEL SHIRTS 


1118 Market Street, San Francisco 
112 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
717 K Street, Sacramento 


PATRONIZE UNION LABEL HOME INDUSTRY 
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All the deep need of us over and over. 

High on the rugged hills, down in the clover— 

Fighting or won our fight, brother to brother, 

Is strength each within himself and all for each 
other.—Baltimore “Sun.” 


The Labor Council last Friday night passed 
resolutions condemning the attempt to invoke 
the referendum to hold up the anti-alien land law 
passed by the last Legislature, and calling upon 
union men and women to refuse to sign petitions 
for that purpose. The action was unanimous. 

> 

That United States industries are carried on 
at the highest degree of efficiency and the Ameri- 
can workingman is the most productive in the 
world is indicated by a report just issued by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Redfield. The report shows 
that in the United Kingdom one-sixth more 


power and two and one-half times as many wage 
earners are required to produce a net output of 
equal value, on account of the greater efficiency 
of American labor and methods of application of 
power. 
> 

There are a number of Chinese and Japanese 
stores in the Mission district. Now these stores 
are not conducted by philanthropists for the pur- 
pose of displaying their art to the Caucasian resi- 
dents of that district. They live upon the profits 
derived from the sale of their goods to the 
women of the families of working men. Large 
numbers of these women daily patronize these 
stores and keep them alive and prosperous and 
then go home and shout long and loud for ex- 
clusion of the Oriental. There is no honesty, no 
sincerity, no consistency in such a policy. It 
should be stopped, and the male members of such 
families are as blamable as their female rela- 
tives if they fail to put a stop to it. Be consis- 
tent. 


> 

In Louisiana only $900 was spent in eleven 
months for the health and safety of 76,165 wage 
earners, while the postage account of the Louis- 
iana Oyster Commission for one year was $441.58. 
Mississippi has spent more money on paper clips 
for the office of its Oyster Commission than on 
the protection of children who toil in that state. 
Edward F. Brown, special agent of the National 
Child Labor Committee, writing in the “Child 
Labor Bulletin” brings out these and other strik- 
ing facts about the present failure to enforce 
child labor laws. Mr. Brown refers to “the fa- 
vorite method of passing a good child labor law 
in response to an indignant public demand, and 
then nullifying it by neglecting to provide ade- 
quate machinery for its enforcement.” The 
“Child Labor Bulletin” is published quarterly by 
the National Child Labor Committee. The cur- 
rent number, issued today, contains the proceed- 
ings of the ninth annual child labor conference, 
including a stirring call to genuine democracy 
from the pen of A, J. McKelway, “Child Wages 
in the Cotton Mills—Our Modern Feudalism.” 
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BRANDEIS ON LABOR PROBLEM 


Treadwell Cleveland, representing the Newark “Evening News,” recently inter- 
viewed Louis D. Brandeis as to his position on the labor question. In this interview Mr. 
Brandeis discusses the question in a most interesting manner. 

The interviewer asks: 

“And do you consider that the right to strike is just as clear in the case of a 
public utility as in any other case? You think, for instance, that with a common car- 
rier, in spite of the paramountcy of the public interest, the right to strike ought not to 
be abridged to any extent whatever? 

“T do not think the question whether or not the employment is a public utility 
makes any difference in the situation. Where there is public ownership of the utility it 
is possible that the right to strike might be affected. That, however, is the only con- 
ceivable case in which the right could, perhaps, be abridged, without contravening pub- 
lic policy. In every other instance, including utilities, | am convinced that the right to 
strike must be kept inviolate. 

“What, now, of voluntary arbitration? Do you regard that as the way out? 

“No, except in a few cases. I believe that arbitration is going to be a compar- 
atively insignificant factor in the prevention and settlement of trade disputes. Arbi- 
tration implies and involves the shirking of responsibility by the chief parties to the dis- 
pute. The burden of the task of adjustment is shifted on to the shoulders of some alien 
tribunal. The result is that employer and workman fail to get the discipline they ought 
to have, and they are prevented from obtaining that intimate insight into one another’s 
needs and difficulties without which essential justice is likely to be missed. 

“But beyond that, the arbitrators are rather likely, from the very nature of their 
task, to hand down a wrong award. No, I do not anticipate any very great results, in 
the long run, from arbitration. 

“What, then, have you left? 

“The best of all is left—strong unions and direct adjustment between employer 
and workmen. This is the source of the strength of the elements combined in the cloak 
makers’ protocol of 1910. By the terms of that agreement the employers and workmen 
in the garment industry have simply been forced—not by law, but by their mutual bar- 
gain—to work together. They are brought together on the boards of grievances every 
week, where they sit face to face with their common problems and learn to know one 
another. Each comes to see the other’s side, to make allowances, to accommodate and 
compromise. Mutual understanding.and forbearance, self-knowledge, and discipline, 
tend to become realized more and more. . 

“Apparently, then, nothing would be left for the State to do, through law, in the 
settlement of trade disputes? If, in the absence of any such voluntary working agree- 
ment as you have outlined, strikes should continue to occur, they would simply have to 
occur, and the public would still be exposed to whatever inconvenience, cost and dan- 
ger might ensue? Industrial wars must still be fought. , d 

“I believe that the possibilities of human advancement are unlimited. I believe 
that the resources of productive enterprise are almost untouched, and that the world will 
see a vastly increased supply of comforts, a tremendous social surplus out of which the 
great masses will be apportioned a degree of well-being that is now hardly dreamed of. 
But precisely because I believe in this future in which material comfort is to be com- 
paratively easy of attainment I also believe that the race must steadily insist upon pre- 
serving its moral vigor unweakened. It is not good for us that we should ever lose 
the fighting quality, the stamina and the courage to battle for what we want when we 
are convinced that we are entitled to it, and other means fail. There is something better 
than peace, and that is the peace that is won by struggle. 

“But already, on the legal side, have we not, in the application of the anti-trust 
Jaws, a more or less serious abridgment of the freedom of labor? Strikes have been 
declared in restraint of interstate commerce. Peaceful picketing, in New Jersey, at least, 
has been so hedged about with limitations that the machinery of the strike is in danger of 
being crippled. a: 

“That is true,” replied Mr. Brandeis. “The courts, in my judgment, have gone too 
far in both these directions. A proper application of the anti-trust law would permit of 
a ‘reasonable’ restraint of trade by the unions in the promotion of their proper interests. 
What is reasonable is to be determined by public policy. Public policy, in turn, will 
not declare that labor shall be prohibited from taking whatever action may prove to be 
essential to the preservation of its rights, the legitimate advancement of its cause. 

“And as to picketing (I may, perhaps, add the boycott) the New Jersey courts, 
as you say, have gone to extremes. In the control of picketing the old common law of 
trespass should be borne in mind, as expressed in the Latin rule ‘Molliter manus im- 
posuit.’ (He used force with moderation.) Every one is permitted by law to impound 
trespassing cattle by driving them and shutting them up. Every one may induce a tres- 
passer to leave his premises by the exercise of such force as strictly may be required. 
The same principle holds when a picket seeks by similar means to induce another work- 
man not to enter the employment of the business against which the strike is in force. 

“What of the future, Mr. Brandeis? What, as you see it, is to be the outcome 
of the industrial struggle? 

“In my judgment, we are going through the following stages: We already have 
had industrial despotism. With the recognition of the unions, this is changing into a con- 
stitutional monarchy, with well-defined limitations placed about the employer’s formerly 
autocratic power. Next comes profit-sharing. This, however, is to be only a transi- 
tional, half-way stage. Following upon it will come the sharing of responsibility, as well 
as of profits. The eventual outcome promises to be full-grown industrial democracy. 

“How do you regard the program of the Industrial Workers of the World? 

“The final aim of the I. W. W. is, of course, entirely worthless from a practical 
point of view. It is simply impossible of attainment or maintenance, even if it were de- 
sirable. I do think, however, that the industrial unionists have exerted an influence 
that will be of value.” 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 


Wild animals which cannot be subdued by the 
trainer after long effort, and generally after in- 
jury, are turned over to the menagerie and are 
exhibited in cages. Would the public enjoy the 
tricks of circus animals or the sight of caged 
animals if it were generally known that the out- 
ward show of kindness is a cheat? 


It is indeed a good friend on whom you can 
call when in need, and on whom you can de- 
pend for assistance. It is a good friend who 
is willing to help you at your bidding, and who 
does not hold himself aloof when his sympathy, 
or encouragement, or aid, would lighten your 
heart. But it is a better friend who notes your 
wants, and marks your distress, and, not wait- 
ing for you to call on him, comes to you to 
press, as it were, his gratuitous and affectionate 
services on you —C. P. Hardemar 


One of the most convincing things to prove 
that comb honey cannot be manufactured is that 
an Ohio firm has had a standing offer of $1000 
for nearly 20 years for one pound of comb 
honey made without the aid of the bees, says 
the “Progressive Teacher.’ No one has come 
forward to claim the reward. Besides the first 
$1000, the amount has been raised to over $3000 
by different societies and individuals. These 
offers were not made because any one wanted 
the manufactured article, but for the simple 
reason that it was believed that the delicate 
work of the bees could not be imitated. Any 
one who will take the pains to examine a lot of 
comb honey will find no two alike. 


The mayor of Chicago was complimented late- 
ly on a new ordinance forbidding chauffeurs to 
blow their horns in the crowded parts of the 
city. This rule of course throws upon the driver 
of a car the whole onus of avoiding contact 
with the foot passengers. The mayor says, so 
it is reported, that the right of the pedestrian 
“is supreme.” This is a fact of American com- 
mon law which is often ignored by motoring 
folk. Where is the foot passenger who has not 
been put under a fusillade of reproachful glances 
because he delayed the sweeping progress of a 
motor car by perhaps a hair’s breadth? The 
automobile driver usually expects the foot pas- 
senger to pause when the car is half a block 
away and wait for it to pass. He rarely expects 
to be himself the one to wait. The actual prac- 
tice of the law is illustrated in the action of 
the policeman at the street crossing. The su- 
preme right of the pedestrian there has its in- 
ning, 


The men who came out here in the early days” 


and struggled with iron muscles and nerves of 
steel with savage nature and tamed her in order 
that California might become a suitable abiding 
place for themselves and their children certainly 
did not intend that after a few years 
the tractable arid obedient country should be 
turned over to the wunadventurous Japanese. 
Those sturdy old pioneers who battled with both 
wild men and wild beasts in clearing the way 
for the passage of their ox trains, certainly never 
dreamed that the racing railway train, which 
came with advancing civilization, would do ser- 
vice for an Oriental race which never cleared a 
foot of the wilderness for themselves or others. 
It surely was the purpose of the strong men who 
opened up this great empire that it should fur- 
nish shelter and food and comfort for the peo- 
ple of their own race, and remain strictly and 
solely a white man’s country. The people now 
here propose that their wishes in this respect 
shall be carried out. 


Wit at Random 


“I had always thought the public servants of 
my own city were the freshest on earth,” says 
a New York man, “but a recent experience in 
Kansas City has led to a revision of that notion. 

“One afternoon I dashed into a railway sta- 
tion of that town with just half a minute to buy 
my ticket and enter a train for Chicago. I 
dashed through the first gate, and, pointing to 
a certain train, asked hurriedly of the gateman: 

““TIs that my train?’ 

“Well, I don’t know,’ replied he, with exas- 
perating deliberation. ‘Maybe it is; but the cars 
have the company’s name on them.’ ”—‘“Harper’s 
Magazine.” 


Some people are never happy, and the latest 
form of restless idiot has turned up in the man 
who proposes to abolish cages in our zoo, and 
let the animals parade around on separate ter- 
races, with big ditches between. Presumably, 
there is to be an honorable understanding be- 
tween lions and tigers and the bears and 
leopards, that they won't intrude, unless paying 
an official visit, otherwise things might prove 
so interesting as to be an unexampled draw for 
citizens with strong nerves. It is hardly in 
animal reason to expect that the leopard or 
tiger will keep calm and undisturbed, when they 
see the cheerful gazelle or the lively springbok 
gamboling over the terrace a little higher up. 
Thus the public may be 
treated to a coursing match on a grandly mag- 
nificent scale, with deer for hares and the larger 
carnivora for greyhounds. 


visiting the gardens 


Altogether, the zoo 
of the future under this cheerful lunatic’s system 
will be more exciting than a switchback or even 
an aeroplane. 


While visiting in the South recently, a trav- 
eler chanced upon a sleepy hamlet in Tennessee. 

“Are you a native of this town?” asked the 
traveler. 

“Am I a what?’ languidly asked the man as 
he rose to a sitting posture. 

“Are you a native of the town?” 

“What's that?” 

“T asked you whether you were a native of the 
place?” 

Suddenly there appeared at the open door of 
the cabin the man’s wife, tall, gaunt and sallow. 
After carefully 
said: : 

“Ain't you got no sense a’tall, Ira? He means 
was yo’ livin’ heah when you was born, or was 
yo born after yo’ begun livin’ heah. 
swer him.” 


scrutinizing the intruder, she 


Now an- 


Mr. Kendall, some time Uncle Sam’s Post- 
master General, wishing to obtain some infor- 
mation as to the source of a river, sent the 
following note to a village postmaster: 


“Sir—The department desires to know how 
far the Tombigee River runs up.—yYours re- 


spectfully,” ete. 

By return mail came: 

“Sir—The Tombigee River does not run up 
at all; it runs down—Respectfully yours,” etc. 

Kendall, not appreciating his 
humor, wrote again: 

“Sir—Your appointment as postmaster is re- 
voked. You will turn over funds, ete., to your 
successor.” 


subordinate’s 


Not at all disturbed by his summary dismissal, 
the postmaster replied: 

“Sir—The revenues for this office for the 
quarter ending September 30 have been $1; its 
expenditure for twine and tallow candles, $1.05. 
I trust my successor is instructed to adjust the 
balance.” 


Miscellaneous 


THE TRAMP. 
By W. D. Nesbitt. 
I am a knight of an olden order, 
I am a son of an ancient line; 
You hedge your land with a barring border— 
Never a land that may not be mine. 
Others are slaves to the sword or sabre, 
Others are bound to their thatched abode, 
Others are liege to the lords of labor— 
I am a knight of the open road. 


What of the day or the coming morrow? 
They may go down in the tideless past. 
I have my choice—I may beg or borrow; 
| have my way—I may feast or fast. 
Is it your world? Ho, the world is roomy! 
You and your toil have their slavish peace. 
I know the debt that is ever due me, 
And I demand with a smiling face. 


Mine is the blood of forgotten strayers; 
Mine is the soul of the great unrest— 
Soldiers and sailors, strolling players— 
Men who know neither East nor West. 
You are the blind who provoke my laughter, 
Stumbling about in your chosen towns, 
Hugging the shade of your slanting rafter, 
Viewing my kind with your damning frowns. 


What do you know of the careless calling? 
What do you know of the luring trail 

What do you know of the long road falling 
Down from the hill to the singing dale? 

What do you know of the night’s blue curtain, 
Swinging in the sky for the sleeper’s tent? 

What of the world? All your thoughts uncertain 
Die in the walls where your life is spent. 


I am a knight of an olden order— 
Bred of the race that of old went forth, 
Careless of land and of line and border, 
Footing it east, west, south and north, 
Stoop to the strokes of the lash of labor, 
Bend your backs to the galling load— 
[ have the whole wide world for neighbor; 
1 ama Knight of the Open Road! 
= ?> == 
| Government is as old as man; men have al- 
ways been politicians; the men of today are 
only politicians of a particular school; the past 
furnishes examples of politicians of every other 
school, and there is as much to be learned about 
| government from them as from their successors. 
—Woodrow Wilson. 
ee 
REASON. 
By George Matthew Adams. 
Think, Weigh, Decide—Reason Things Out. 
Let this signal sign face you as you work 
your way along. Let it be a warning hand to 
stay you and save you from the many times 
of needless stumbling and dire disaster. 
Think. 


When an emergency faces you—think be- 
fore you act. Muster with precision the 
forces needed. Think out clearly and surely 
the best possible move. Think! 

Weigh. 

Consider each separate Reason by itself. If 
it is sound, risk on it. 
relevant—eliminate it. 

Decide. 


If it is useless or ir- 
Weigh. 


After you have clearly thought out your 
proposition, aiter you have weighed and con- 
sidered it from end to end, after you have con- 
vinced yourself that you have gathered up 
every possible thread of evidence—then De- 
cide! : 

Think, Weigh, Decide—Reason Things Out. 


sess | 
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LABOR CLARION. 


American Federation of Labor Letter 


Early History Recalled. 

Mark W. Moore, formerly manager of the Law 
Reporting Printing Company, of Washington, D. 
C., died Friday, May 16. This brings to. mind 
a bit of history in reference to the American 
Federation of Labor. On August 2 and 3, 1881, 
there met in conference in Terre Haute, Ind., 
a number of labor men. This conference was 
called for the purpose of devising ways and 
means whereby there could be secured unity of 
action among the then few labor organizations 
scattered throughout the country. Among those 
who participated in this first conference was 
Mark W. Moore, and he was designated by that 
meeting as the corresponding secretary and 
treasurer of the International Trades and Labor 
Congress. This preliminary meeting resulted in 
the convention held in Pittsburg on November 
15, 1881, out of which has grown the prodigious 
and effective American Federation of Labor. 
Mark W. Moore ceased his connection as an of- 
ficer with the organization upon the formation 
of the Federation of Trades and Labor Unions, 
the predecessor of the American Federation of 
Labor, he not attending the convention held in 
Pittsburg. Mr. Moore has been the employer of 
union printers for many years, and has been an 
exceedingly fair employer. 


Establishes Eight-Hour Day. 

The New London (Conn.) Ship and Engine 
Company is the latest concern having contracts 
with the United States to go to the eight-hour 
day. In its announcement to its employees the 
concern states that the employees of the com- 
pany are to hereafter enjoy the eight-hour day, 
and that the pay will remain the same for eight 
hours as formerly received for a nine-hour day. 
This decision is the direct result of the efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor in secur- 
ing the passage of the eight-hour law in the 
Sixty-second Congress, which materially 
strengthened the old law. Further than that, 
eight-hour provisions were inserted in naval and 
other appropriation bills, so that as a general 
proposition the eight-hour law is being enforced 
to a greater extent than ever before, and num- 
erous companies now discharging contracts on 
work for the United States are bringing their 
plants to an eight-hour basis. 


Urges Haste. 

Senator Hughes of New, Jersey has again 
called at the White House and urged President 
Wilson to take steps to appoint the industrial 
commission, provided for at the last session of 
Congress. Senator Hughes asserts that he has 
received requests for a Federal investigation into 
some of the labor difficulties which are now on 
in the State he represents. 


Mitchell Appointed. 

John Mitchell has been given a recess appoint- 
ment by Gov. Sulzer as State Labor Commis- 
sioner of New York. It will be remembered that 
Gov. Sulzer previously appointed Mr. Mitchell, 
but the State Senate refused confirmation. Upon 
the adjournment of the Legislature, John Wil- 
liams, Commissioner of Labor, resigned, and 
John Mitchell was appointed to fill the vacancy. 
It is conceded by all that the capabilities of John 
Mitchell will result in making the re-organized 
labor department of the State one of the most 
effective branches of the State government. 


On Unfair List. 

The Boston Central Labor Union recently 
placed all the United Cigar Stores on the unfair 
list. This action followed an order by the trust 
managers to the effect that in the future no 
cigars made in union label factories would be 


handled in their stores. When the United Cigar 
Stores were opened in Boston several years ago 
a similar condition existed, but the demand for 
union made cigars became so strong that the 
trust was compelled to put in a line of label 
cigars. Now the trust, feeling that it has become 
important enough to cut out the sale of union- 
made cigars, has issued these orders. 


Sundry Civil Bill Held Up. 

While the Sundry Civil Bill passed both 
Houses of Congress, and the contentions of the 
labor organizations and farmers’ unions were in- 
corporated therein, minor changes in certain pro- 
visions of that measure sent it to conference of 
a committee of both Houses. This conference 
committee has thus far been unable to agree, the 
Senate insisting upon the House receding from 
its position in reducing the number of members 
on the board of control of the National Sol- 
diers’ Home. All other points have been set- 
tled. 


Close Barber Colleges. 

Every barber college in St. Louis has been 
closed, after a hearing before the Barbers’ State 
Board of Examiners, which established the fact 
that insanitary conditions existed and menaced 
the public health. The licenses of the colleges 
were revoked. These barber colleges that are 
operated in various cities throughout the coun- 
try are usually disease breeders of the worst 
sort. Barber work is done gratis, and, as a rule, 
these shops become extremely filthy and insan- 
itary. 


Tailors Get 10 Per Cent. 

At Sioux City, Ia., the Journeymen Tailors 
have just secured an agreement with two of the 
large firms for an increase of 10 per cent. There 
are two distinct grades in the tailoring industry 
in that city, and the increase applies to the first 
class. The journeymen in the second class shops 
have an agreement which does not expire before 
fall, but it is hoped by that time that the em- 
ploying tailors will see the advantage of com- 
ing under the Al classification and 
wages equal. 


make the 


Seeks Committee Publicity. 

Publicity of the meetings of House commit- 
tees is demanded in a resolution introduced by 
Congressmen Smith, of New York. The Smith 
resolution provides that a book of minutes shall 
be kept of all committee meetings, and that these 
minutes shall be open to public inspection and 
shall also be printed in the record. 


Switchmen In Session. 

The Switchmen’s Union of North America is 
in session at Houston, Tex., with a large number 
of delegates. The reports of the officers show 
that material progress has been made since the 
last convention. More legislation of a remedial 
character affecting the switchmen has _ been 
passed in the last two years by State Legisla- 
tures than ever before in the history of the or- 
ganization. A large number of delegates and 
visitors are attending the convention. 


Organizing Sailors On Lakes. 

It is reported that the Lake Seamen’s Union 
is having succcess in organizing the men em- 
ployed on the coal and iron carrying boats on 
the Great Lakes. These boats are mostly owned 
by the Pittsburg Steamship Company, a subsi- 
diary of the United States Steel Corporation. 


Garrett Now President. 

Michael F. Garrett, of Worcester, Mass., or- 
ganizer for the International Association of 
Steamfitters, was recently made president of the 
international association by the executive board 
of that organization to succeed President Kin- 
sella, who resigned to accept a position, so it 
is stated, with a large steamfitting concern in 
St. Louis. 
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THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Phone Market 3285 Home Phone M 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Mar. 
UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION ST. 


Orders promptly attended to Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


e 
Regal Typewriter Paper 
(124 KINDS) 
REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 

Eyes Examined FREE by Expert 
Optician 

Largest and finest as- 
sortment in Diamonds, 
Watches, Clocks, Jewel- 
ry, Silverware, Cut Glass, 
Opera Glasses, Umbrel- 
las and Silver Novelties. 


715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
2593 Mission St., near 22nd 


All Watch Repairing Warranted 
Pres ond Jreas for 2 Years 


Study Law at Home 


The Business Men’s Law College of San Francisco is giving 
The work can be done 
right at home without taking any time from one’s work. The 


a complete University Law course. 


students meet one night per week in the Assembly Room of 
the Mills Building. 
J. E. HERRIN, Registrar, 


Phone—Douglas 5990 667 Mills Building. 


The place for valuable documents, securi- 
ties, mortgayes, deeds, insurance policies and 
the like is a safe deposit box. 


We rent them at a cost of little over one 
cent per day. 
SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK 
16th St. and Julian Ave. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE ~ 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular meeting of the board of directors 
was held May 27, 1913, President J. J. Matheson 
presiding. 

Admitted to membership: S. Anker, violin. 

Admitted to membership from transfer: C. E. 
Arriola, Local No. 76; Geo. Eckhardt, Local No. 
2; A. H. Dougherty, Local No. 236. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Oakland 
Branch will be held June 5, 1913, at 1:30 p. m. at 
headquarters, Twelfth and Broadway streets, 
Oakland. 

The picnic committee is receiving daily 
quests for tickets from various members who 
are going to compete for the three beautiful 
prizes which will be given to the members sell- 
ing the most tickets, and we trust that all mem- 
bers will get busy and secure their bunch of 
tickets. 

Members can also secure the donation slips as 
‘Buzz” Rice, chairman of the prize committee, 
swears by all the stars that he will have a prize 
for everybody. 

We want every member of the organization 
to think, talk and boost for the picnic from now 
until July 17th. 

The Oakland musicians are going to parade 
through the streets of Oakland July 15th, two 
days before the picnic, to the number of 100 
pieces to advertise the picnic on the Oakland 
side, from the Musicians’ headquarters at Oak- 
land at 11:45 a. m. July 15th. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Drum- 
mers’ Club will be held at headquarters, Monday, 
June 2, 1913. 


Te- 
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WAGES AND HOURS BLAMED. 
Insufficient wages and long hours in great 
industrial establishments are one of the chief 
reasons for the spread of tuberculosis in this 
country, according to Surgeon B. S. Warren, of 
the United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, who was one of the principal 
speakers before the convention of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. Dr. Warren declared that good 
wages and short hours have a marked and favor- 
able effect on the death rate from tuberculosis 
by producing a better standard of living among 
the workmen. Beginning with the statement 
that the problem of the prevention of tubercu- 
losis is an economic one, dependent upon the 
adjustment of industrial relations between the 
laborer and the employer, Dr. Warren quoted 
from a census bureau report which showed that 
in those industries where the condition of the 
employees is the least satisfactory, the death rate 
is highest. 
“that while some occupations of themselves are 
causes of high death rates, tuberculosis is not 
in this sense an occupational disease, but rather 
one due to inadequate compensation, with all 
that that means in the standards of living. 
Many government employees are today working 
under sanitary conditions, but at the same time 
the death rate among these men is very low 
because the rate of pay is higher and the holi- 
days and half holidays the government work- 
men get come with great frequency. If stand- 
ards as high as those prevailing in government 
work places prevailed in the various private 
industries, the death rate from _ tuberculosis 
among workmen would be greatly lowered.” 


et 
The smallest roadside pool has its water from 
heaven and its gleam from the sun and can hold 
the stars in its bosom as well as the great ocean. 
Even so the humblest man or woman can live 
splendidly — William C. Gannett. 
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“Statistics prove,’ said Dr. Warren, - 


HOW ORES ARE ENRICHED FOR MAN. 


As originally deposited, deep in the rocks, 
many of the familiar metals, especially copper, 
lead, zinc, silver, and quicksilver, exist as sul- 
phides—that is, as minerals composed of one or 
more metals chemically combined with sulphur 
In such original or primary deposits the gen- 
erally worthless iron sulphide, pyrite, is likely 
to predominate, while the more valuable metals 
may be present in quantities too small to be 
profitably extracted. : 


In the course of geologic ages, however, as the 
land wears down under the ceaseless attack of 
weather and running water, the primary ore de- 
posit, with.its small proportion of valuable 
metals, is itself exposed to the forces of disin- 
tegration and decay that are operating over all 
land surfaces on the globe. Some constituents 
of the disintegrating ore are carried away in 
streams; some are blown away by winds; and 
others, particularly some of the metals, are dis- 
solved and carried by percolating rain water 
down into the earth. These metal-charged so- 
lutions, coming into contact with the sulphide 
minerals in the rocks, have the chemical property 
of transforming these sulphides into others more 
valuable to man. Thus solutions carrying cop- 
per and coming into contact with pyrite, which 
is a mineral compound of sulphur and iron, ab- 
stract some of the iron and leave copper in its 
place. The bright yellow, beautiful but gener- 
ally useless pyrite may be changed, for exam- 
ple, to the less brilliant dark gray but far more 
valuable mineral chalcocite, a sulphide of copper. 
This natural chemical concentration, whereby, 
as the exposed upper portion of an ore body 
decays and is removed by erosion, its valuable 
constituents are in large part carried down and 
added to the portion that remains, is an excep- 
tionally important process and that has 
played an essential part in the formation of 
many large and highly productive bodies of ore. 


one 


Growing recognition of the overwhelming im- 
portance of enrichment in the formation of some 
of the largest copper deposits of the world dates 
from the year 1900 and is due chiefly to the work 
of American geologists. A recent publication of 
the United States Geological Survey (Bulletin 
529) entitled “The Enrichment of Sulphide Ores,” 
by W. H. Emmons, is devoted to the descrip- 
tion and discussion of this process. The volume 
which is intended to bring together all the in- 
formation at present available on downward sul- 
phide enrichment, is divisible into two parts. The 
first part deals with the various conditions, such 
as climate and porosity of the rocks, that in- 
fluence the process and with the physical and 
chemical principles involved. The second part 
reviews briefly the available knowledge of North 
American mining districts in so far as this knowl- 
edge bears on the problems of enrichment. The 
chemistry of enrichment is very fully discussed 
in connection with the various minerals found 
in ore deposits, and the students of ore deposi- 
tion will find the book invaluable as a summary 
of what is known on the particular subject. 

The present publication like Clarke’s “Data of 
Geochemistry,” Bulletin 491 of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, illustrates the effort now being 
made by the Survey to bring together, for con- 
venient reference by busy men, data now scat- 
tered not only through it own reports, but in 
other publications also. Such volumes, however, 
are not mere compilations. The previously pub- 
lished material is enriched by new observations 
and is illuminated by discussion in the light of 
the latest scientific knowledge. 

“The Enrichment of Sulphide Ores,” Bulletin 
529, may be obtained free on application to the 
Director, United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. The demand for the second 
edition of “The Data of Geochemistry” has been 
so great that it was reprinted last year, and the 
reprint has recently become exhausted. 


ORPHEUM THEATRE, 


The Orpheum announces for next week six 
entirely new acts. Madame Olga Petrova, one 
of the most beautiful women in the world and 
a European craze, will make her first appearance. 
This versatile and beautiful woman, with her 
striking gowns and compelling personality in her 
act which is called “Comedy and Tragedy” por- 
trays the gamut of emotion, ranging from farce 
to comedy and comedy to tragedy. She also 
contributes a number of clever imitations. Daniel 
Frohman for his first venture in vaudeville will 
present “Detective Keen,” a clever little drama 
in which Arthur Hoops sustains the leading part. 
William Lytell and a capable little company will 
appear in “An All Night Session.” The story 
deals with a young husband who is trying to 
square himself with his wife. Mr. Lytell is the 
father of Bertram Lytell, the favorite leading 
actor. Ollie Woods in “An Elopement by Wire,” 
is a wire artist and dancer of extraordinary skill, 
dash and daring. The skit serves to introduce a 
slack-wire performance in which a suitor is re- 
vealed at the top of a ladder urging his sweet- 
heart to descend and marry him. The girl’s 
parents are awakened and remove the ladder. 
Trapped, the young couple make their escape 
across a clothesline to safety. Bogert and Nel- 
son will appear in “The Busiest Day of His Life.” 
They give a whole show by themselves, songs, 
dances and stories. The Cromwells, two in num- 
ber, will display their skill as fast and furious jug- 
glers. There will be new Edison Talking Mov- 
ing Pictures, and the only hold-overs will be 
Kramer and Morton and Gus Edwards and his 
Song Revue of 1912. 
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SALT LAKE NEWS. 

Three iocal unions of Brewery Workers, after 
holding numerous conferences with the man- 
agers of the breweries of Salt Lake City, were 
unsuccessful in securing an advance in wages and 
betterment in conditions, and are on strike to 
enforce their demands. This strike is an addi- 
tion to the one now on in the building trades, 
where a number of organizations are involved in 
a strike and lockout. The building trades, how- 
ever, are making some progress. Since the open- 
shop war of the Master Builders’ Exchange be- 
gan the painters and paperhangers have secured 
a settlement with the largest shops in the city 
and most of the men in this craft are again back 
to work at their new scale of $5 per day. 


SEAMEN’S BILL REFERRED. 

The Committee on Commerce in the United 
States Senate has referred the Seamen’s Bill to 
a sub-committee consisting of Senators Fletcher 
of Florida, Simmons of North Carolina, Burton 
of Ohio, Nelson of Minnesota, and Ransdell of 
Louisiana. 
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WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


STEFFEN BROS. 


2146 Mission St., near 17th St. 


We Clean for $1.00 Any kind of Watch 


And Guarantee Correct Time for 2 Years 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


Watches, and Jewelry made to order. Cuckoo Clocks $1.00 up. 
$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair. 


G. B. BENHAM 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
728 EXAMINER (HEARST) BLDG. 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 3485 PRACTICES IN ALL Courts 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
May 23, 1913. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Gallagher. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 

Credentials—Baggage Messengers—C. L. Fox, 
vice Bro. Pyke. Steam Laundry Workers—Fred 
Grahame, Mrs. T. Garrett, vice Mrs. E, O'Keefe 
and Mrs. Nellie Victor. Press Feeders—J. F. 
Bryan, vice Tim Marter. Retail Clerks No. 432 
—Joseph Lorke, vice Max Stamper. Machinists 
—Frank Gillespie, vice Hugo Lenze. Wireless 
Telegraphers—D. M. Lord, vice J. P. Sorenson. 

Communications—Filed—From the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and from Congressmen 
Nolan and Raker, in reference to inspectors of 
locomotive boilers. From Congressman Nolan, 
in reference to salaries of the custom guards. 
From Governor Johnson, in reference to Assem- 
bly Bills Nos. 892, 895, 894, and Senate Bill No. 
531. From Bottle Caners’ Union, inclosing $10 
for the Wireless Telegraphers. From Cigar 
Makers No. 228, inclosing $5 for the Dayton 
flood sufferers. From Steam Engineers No. 64, 
stating that they had donated to flood sufferers. 
From the United Trades and Labor Council of 
Dayton, Ohio, thanking Council for donations 
received in behalf of flood sufferers. From Ma- 
chinists No. 68, stating they had donated $125 
to the flood sufferers through their Grand Lodge. 
From Glove Workers No. 39, indorsing resolu- 
tions in reference to San Quentin. From Pile 
Drivers No. 77, stating they had donated $25 to 
the Wireless Telegraphers. From the Central 
Labor Council of Alameda County, resolutions 
in reference to the actions of T. J. Roberts, in- 
ternational vice-president of Steam [ngineers’ 
Union. From the Light and Power Council, 
thanking Council for indorsement of their strike 
against the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. From 
soiler Makers No. 205, inclosing $10 for the 
flood sufferers of Dayton, Ohio. From’ Metal 
Workers No. 104, stating they had donated to 
the flood sufferers of Dayton. lfrom Sign Paint- 
ers, Waiters and Steam litters No. 509, in refer- 
ence to Dayton flood sufferers. From the Social- 
ist party of San lrancisco in reference to con- 
dition of miners in West Virginia. Irom the 
A. F. of L., stating the charter of Salmon Pack- 
ers’ Union had been revoked. From United 
Trades and Labor Council of Pittsburg, Kan., re- 
questing assistance for the ‘erection of a labor 
temple. From Marine Gasoline Engineers, in- 
dorsing resolutions relative to San Quentin. Re- 
port of Trustees for menth of March, 1913. 

Referred to Committee — From 
3utchers No. 115, request for a boycott on the 
firm of L. B. Weiler, 1534 Polk street. From 
Cigar Makers No. 146, New Brunswick, N. J., 
tickets for a raffle. From Civil Service Com- 
mission, requesting Council to straighten out 
question of jurisdiction of blacksmiths. From 
Building Trades Council, in reference to com- 
plaint af Brass and Chandelier Workers against 
Machinists No. 68. 

Referred to Organizing Committee — From 
Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29, protesting 
against the seating of delegates from the Asso- 
ciated Union of Steam Shovelmen. From Paint- 
ers No. 19, calling Council's attention to condi- 
tions existing in the Cadillac Hotel. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Irom Trades and Labor Council of Boise, Idaho, 


I-xecutive 


inclosing copy of bill in reference to immigration. 
Referred to Hall Association—lrom Retail 
Clerks No. 432 and Soda Mineral Water Bottlers, 
in reference to the new Labor Temple. 
Referred to Secretary—lrom Cracker Bakers 
No. 125, in reference to new wage schedule. 
From Central Labor Council of Stockton, rela- 
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tive to Dredgemen No. 493. From Electrical 
Workers No. 151, requesting Council to forward 
a protest to the Mayor regarding the condition 
of street lights at present. 

Referred to Barbers’ Union—From Sign Paint- 
ers’ Union, relative to sign work being done at 
51 Post street. 

Resolutions presented by Delegate Scharren- 
berg in reference to the Anti-Alien Land Law 
were adopted unanimously. 

Reports of Unions—Retail Clerks—Reported 
that tailor stores were not employing union 
clerks. Pile Drivers—Will hold picnic at Shell 
Mound Park, and receipts will go to the Darrow 
defense fund. Cracker Bakers—Requested the 
assistance of Council in negotiating’ their wage 
scale. Barbers—Thanked the Council for assist- 
ance rendered relative to legislation beneficial to 
their organization. Waiters—Boycott on _ the 
White Lunch Cafeteria still on; complained of 
the actions of Dale Hotel management in send- 
ing patrons to that cafeteria. Retail Shoe Clerks 
—Negotiating agreement with employers; re- 
quested delegates to assist them by shopping be- 
fore 9 p. m. on Saturday evenings. Wireless 
Telegraphers—Strike still on; men still out at 
Seattle. 

Executive Committee—On the communications 
from the City Front Federation and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, in reference to 
jurisdictional claim of work being performed on 
Fair grounds, committee recommends that in the 
absense of committee from Building Trades 
Council that the matter lay over one week. 
Recommended the indorsement of Baggage Mes- 
sengers’ wage scale and agreement. Recom- 
mended the indorsement of Water Workers’ wage 
scale, subject to the indorsement of the A. F. of 
L. Recommended that the Council declare its in- 
tention of levying a boycott on the Thorpe Pie 
Baking Company. On communication from the 
Santa Clara Building Trades Council in refer- 
ence to the actions of International Vice-Presi- 
dent Roberts of Steam Engineers of Oakland, 
committee recommends that the secretary wire 
President Comerford of the International Steam 
Engineers the action of Bro. Roberts, and request 
that he cease such operations. Recommended 
that the communications from Workmen’s Circle 
be filed. Reported progress on the matter of 
moving picture houses. Report concurred in. 

Special Meeting of the Executive Committee 
held Thursday evening, May 22d—Meeting called 
for the purpose of considering a communication 
from the Light and Power Council of California, 
in which they requested the recognition of this 
Council. Your committee recommends that we 
approve the organization of the Light and Power 
Council, and it is recognized by organized labor 
with the understanding that it will establish dis- 
cipline over its affiliated organizations in accord- 
ance with the laws of the American Federation 
of Labor, and it will use its good offices to bring 
the affiliated electrical workers under the ban- 
ner of the A. FI. of L., and it will see to it that 
affiliated unions keep within their legally granted 
jurisdiction, provided that in the case of Elec- 
trical Workers No. 151, affiliated with the Light 
and Power Council, this union is understood to 
have that jurisdiction which was theirs as con- 
tained in the constitution of the I. B. E. W. 
prior to the division in the international organi- 
zation. Concurred in. 

Organizing Committee—Recommended that as 
evidence submitted in matter of affiliation of As- 
sociated Steam Shovelmen was not all the com- 
mittee desired, the matter lay over for one week. 
Concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee — Recom- 
mended the Council go on record as opposed to 
the free importation of cigars manufactured in 
the Philippine Islands on the ground that such 
free importation would cause American cigar 
makers to be put in direct competition with 
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Oriental labor, to which class cigar makers in 


_the said islands belong; and the secretary be in- 


structed to forward a protest to this effect to 
Congressman Underwood, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at’ Washington, and the Senate Com- 
mittee. Concurred in. On the communication 
from the Mission Promotion Association, recom- 
mends,: First, that the Council hereby goes on 
record in favor of the proposed bond issue to 
extend the Geary street railway system; Second, 
that a committee of three members of this Coun- 
cil be appointed to co-operate with the Mission 
Promotion Association and other public bodies 
for the purpose of prosecuting a vigorous cam- 
paign for the adoption of such bond. issue by the 
people at the coming election. Concurred in. 
Moved that all rolling stock be made in San 
Francisco, and union labor be employed. Car- 
ried, 

Special Committee—Reported in reference to 
the controversy between the Light and Power 
Council and the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. Communication dealing with the subject 
being read, it was moved we go into executive 
session. Motion lost. Moved the Council go 
on record as repudiating the agreements negoti- 
ated by Vice-President Grasser with the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, and that A. F. of ee 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and Pacific Gas and Electric Company be ad- 
vised of the Council’s decision. Carried. 

New Business—Moved the boycott on the firm 
of Frank & Hyman be raised. Carried. 

Nominations—Delegate Reilly of the Office 
IXmployees’ Union was elected to fill vacancy on 
the law and legislative committee. 

Receipts—Teamsters No. 85, $20; Stone Cut- 
ters, $2; Web Pressmen, $6; Bartenders, $14; 
Millmen No. 423, $12; Newspaper Solicitors, $4; 
Sottle Caners, $2; Electrical Workers No. 6, 
$12; Soda Water Bottlers, $6; Baggage Messen- 
gers, $2; Machine Hands, $2; Gas Appliance and 
Stove Fitters, $2: Federal Employees, $6; 
Janitors, $4; Steam Laundry Workers, $20; Mar- 
ble Cutters No. 44, $8; Coopers No. 65, $8; Do- 
nations, $15; Label Section, $6. Total, $159. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $10; steno- 
grapher, $25; stenographer, $21; Chas. Mce- 
Conaughy, $42; W. N. Brunt Co., $1.25; Mattie 
M. Barkley, $1.25. Total, $14.50. 

Council adjourned at 12 o'clock. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
= > 
LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Regular Meeting Held May 21, 1913. 

Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Benj. Schonhoff. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Communications—Filed—From Musicians and 
Marine Gasoline Engineers’ Union, complying 
with request regarding Glove Workers. From 
Machinists’ and Musicians’ Unions, stating that 
they do not desire the use of the billboard. 
From District Council of Carpenters, refusing to 
pay for slide; referred to agitation committee. 
From A. F. of L. Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, referred to the Label Section by the Labor 
Council, regarding union label uniforms, etc., for 
Labor Day. From Upholsterers’ Union, asking 
for the use of billboard. Referred to Secretary: 
From Cleaning and Dyeing Drivers’ Union in 
reference to slide. Laid over: From Vallejo 
Labor Council, Peninsular Paper Co. and Ber- 
mingham & Seaman Co., in regard to union 
watermarked paper. 

Bills—W obbers, printing, $2.50; 4 signs, $7.50; 
multigraphing, $2; postage and stationery, $6.55; 
ordered paid. 

Reports of Unions—Cooks’ Helpers report hav- 
ing been visited by the agitation committee and 
having placed a fine of $10 on any member pur- 
chasing non-union goods; Grocery Clerks’ Union 
asking that we demand the button from the clerk 
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when buying groceries. Delegates of Laundry 
Workers, Grocery Clerks, Carpenters No. 1082 
and Janitors Unions reported that their respec- 
tive organizations have complied in regard to 
glove workers; Miss Daley of United Garment 
Workers stated that the Standard Shirt Factory 
is making playing suits for children and the N. 
B. Shirt, the Heineman Factory the “Kute Kut” 
playsuit and Argonaut Shirt, 

Report of Agitation Committee—Complaint 
against Prager Company about clerks and union 
labeled merchandise referred to secretary to in- 
terview Prager; secretary has been instructed to 
communicate with Mrs. H. Nolan requesting her 
to call a meeting of the Women’s Union Label 
League; committee recommends that secretary 
reply to report submitted by the directors of 
the “Labor Clarion” to the Labor Council and 
referred to the Label Section; concurred in; com- 
mittee instructed secretary to communicate with 
Collars and Neckwear Makers’ Union regarding 
styles, sizes and quality. In regard to the unfair 
product of Newmark & Co. of Los Angeles, the 
committee recommends communications be sent 
to the retail merchants handling this product. 
Sister Daley, International Organizer of the 
United Garment Workers, supplemented this re- 
port by stating that the M. & M. Association is 
supporting this firm and the Label Section ought 
to do everything possible to stop the sale of this 
product in this city. Motion to instruct secre- 
tary to communicate with Garment Workers’ 
Local of Los Angeles and learn the name of 
brand manufactured by this firm and stores hand- 
ling the same in this city; carried. The matter 
of posters referred to the committee, secretary 
instructed to learn the proper amount of same 
and have the samples before the regular meet- 
ing; secretary reports there are 41 posters at 
Green’s; motion that posters be displayed and 
Agitation Committee instructed to name dis- 
trict, carried; in the matter of issuing booklets 
advertising manufacturers and dealers, handling 
union labeled goods, the committee recommends 
that secretary communicate with the different or- 
ganizations, asking for this information, and pro- 
cure estimates for printing the same; concurred 
in and motion to refer back to Agitation Com- 
mittee with power to act; carried. 

New Business—Motion that secretary order 
1000 Blue Cross buttons; carried, 

Good for the Section—Secretary instructed to 
notify affiliated unions as to delegates not at- 
tending meetings. Delegates from the Glove 
Workers’ Union thanked the Label Section and 
unions for the good work done in their behalf. 

Meeting adjourned at 10 p. m. 

E. GUTH, Secretary. 
$$ __o_—__ 
GRAY EYES FOR FIGHT. 

“I always feel a bit nervous,” remarked a ser- 
geant of police, “when I have to arrest a man 
with gray eyes, for I know that he is a born 
fighter, and that I am likely to have a tough job. 

“Most men, when they are fighting, retain a 
certain amount of discretion and remember that 
an assault on the police is a very serious offense. 
But the man with the gray eyes, though he may 
in his calmer moments be quite aware of the 
folly of resistance, forgets all about that when 
his blood is up. He thinks of only one thing, 
and that is to win the fight. 

“Tt isn’t among criminals only that the gray 
eye denotes the fighter. I have observed the 
same thing among professional pugilists, an 
enormous proportion of whom have gray eyes. 

“With soldiers and sailors it is just the same. 
Many of our foremost generals and admirals 
have eyes of this color. It is the more remark- 
able when we remember that the number of peo- 
ple who have gray eyes is small compared: with 
other shades. 

“The moral is that when you are dealing with 
a gray-eyed man you should be cautious in pro- 
voking him.” 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The Houston “Labor Journal” says: “Mrs. 
Larry Keefe of New Orleans was here for sev- 
eral hours one day last week, the guest of the 
family of Denny Keating. She was en route to 
Kansas City, where she will spend some time 
visiting relatives.” Larry Keefe is well known 
to quite a number of No. 21’s members, as he 
was for several years a resident of this city. 
He 1s candidate for delegate from New Oats 
to the Nashville ‘convention. 

William H. Parker was elected ddlewate:s ‘to 
the Nashville convention of the I. T. U. to rep- 
resent Mailers’ Union No. 18, at the election on 
Wednesday. 

At the election held Wednesday last the vote 
cast was as follows: 

For President. 


Kipatiks see yOnmine tone we aceciside las auctyacnine ewer 406 
Philip Johnson ..... Recline, 
For First Vice President; 

LP WPAPISESTCICELL game manatee crihee tre c.trertacns Senta) «ah Niveiserd 367° 
DEP LO Connelitc. susie nencee ds ee pce near 419 
For Second Vice-President. 
RiPOSVRCen and! Kaccrriseste, eerie were sido anreiele 368 
SJ Viena tice eustins ease cevot ara cast anenerarerSatspiehe tok 413 


For Executive Committee. 
(Three to be Elected.) 


Puke Gama pyar tition tnt ater ath cree akecelttest a ae elena oe tveet 367 
aSe ins GOL Iotr,., keene ota canine st icein eeetcemeste ie 393 
Dy AWW IMEC ATCO SE. oe.7e srs opie alledakes Aarateaup ostcar grace 365 
NV Vic MMi Pie ciate ar ccape cited. scaled 374 
Rew WeecOtaniweld: vv ees enti cremate, aametmtatore & 367 
G:. (C. Dhrasher ..2:. si tee tree AOS 


For Delegates, ts i T. On 
(Four to be Elected.) 


PUrara eo PNG ANTS! Vance eer a se. eee cietabare al areca terre fenwig. § 171 
HAGaAE MAP DELSOM sia seietaetrei era caye ra otaaea eae 312 
Bee Bebenwai aya..naserenearcted vale. ee satis cones 378 
SIDE mi VOLe antiga sepdecdtapeertale a Getta om tex eneya eatslor 371 
Wir Edi Cheyne acrn coisa sree reer tater ease apse 210 
TEGO Misraelslay. fe. peate scoutanses wielimens Hone ears oe 304 
By la PIGS San Giett curs woe cercilecctosacedortsitesnbancron enters 227 
NIHSS; Nia voeVGKernilery 4). aie ae egee en A autiorete aon ties 348 
Noe MIST Gi aatascece vers Radia cise cations Ser Soke 263 
Benno cnom okies 2c a comactinerraaarnecs Sotatastcders 449 


For Alternate Delegates to I. T. U. 
(Four to be Elected.) 


Missi var Cooks ieee uae eerie etree peers 431 
Mars: eMavibellesJiondatieynu-gs ce cea nota arin 491 
Miri Geico MU ats bitin cteag dos: sass tasers ene redone at ee 392 
Eee Carthive Store tau roseta nn ¢ ott osaae 419 


Edwin O. Davis, formerly a member of No. 21, 
and now located at Dinuba, where he is con- 
nected with the “Sentinel,” was married recently 
to MissMyrtle Freeman. The honeymoon was 
spent in San Francisco. 

As Kipling would say, this is not “half bad” 
“What is the difference between a cat and a 
A cat has its claws at the end of its 
comma its pause at the end of a 


comma? 
paws, a 
clause.” 

This little story of natural enemies is too good 
to stop circulating: 

On a bench in the park sat two tramps. They 
were strangers, but because of the fellowship 
which exists among their kind they exchanged 
views freely. 

“Well,” said the first, “I haven't always been a 
tramp. I used to be a lino- operator.” 

“Is that so?” queried the second. “Why, I used 
to be a proofreader.” 

The policeman who separated them said _ it 
was the worst fight he ever saw.—Washington 
“Trade Unionist.” 
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=“ Jj. O’Connor 
Florist 
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PIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 P. M. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 P. M. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
Label Committee meets at headquarters on first and third Wednes- 
days. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman. 
Headquarters phones, Market 56: Home M 1226. 


Label Section—Meets first and third Wednesdays, at 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 93 Steuart. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternative Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet. alternate Mondays, Building 


Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker), No, 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 
Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Barbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 804 Mission. 


Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet 1st Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 


Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Valencia. 


Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 


Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; 
177 Capp. 


Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Roesch Building, 15th and 
Mission. 


Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Shubert Hall, 
16th and Mission. 


Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine) No. 168—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Roesch Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 
3265 16th. 


Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
W. C. Booth, Business Agent, 507 Mission, R. 307. 


Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Capp. 


Boot and Shoe Repairers No. 320—Meet Brewery Workers’ Hall, each 
Monday evening. 

Bootblacks—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 
ters, 177 Capp. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 
Guerrero. 


Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, 1876 Mission; Headquarters, 1876 Mission. 
Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Tiv Hall, Albion Ave. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Columbia Hall, 
29th and Mission. 


Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 


evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Ave. 
8. T. Dixon, business agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and $d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th and Mission. 


Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
ave., Jefferson Square Hall. 


Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall; Jake Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 
Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 
Sixth. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Thursday nights; headquarters 338 
Kearny. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th. 


Drug Clerks No. 472—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays at 9 P. M., at 343 
Van Ness ave. 


Electrical Workers No, 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet every Thursday evening, 804 Mission. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet lst and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meets at Custom House 
at call of chair. 

Furniture Handlers No. 
Trades Temple. 


Gardmers Protective Union No. 13,020—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Lalor Temple, 316 14th. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th, headquarters, 316 14th. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 
316 14th. 


Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Progress Hall, Labor Temple. 
Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays; headquarters 1254 
Market; hours, 10 to 11 a. m. 


headquarters, 


205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Hall, 


410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 


177 


224 


Building 


303 


1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 


Building Trades 


4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 


LABOR CLARION. 


Hatters—Jas. McCrickard, secretary, 1154 Market. 

Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 816 14th. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 1254 Market. 


Janitors—Meet Ist Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 A. M.), Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 
Hall, 222 Van Ness ave. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meet Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, 228 Oak. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 228 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, at Labor Temple, 2% ‘14th. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist anu sd Fridays, Building 
, Trades Temple. 


arb noe No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—146 Steuart. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 
Duboce Ave. 


Milkers—Meet Ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 3d Tuesdays at 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 641 California. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 


Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


mr nehis No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


ri Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, 
quarters, 316 14th. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a. m., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Carriers No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, St. Helen’s Hall; 
M. Boehm, secretary, 1115 Pierce. 


Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. §S. Schulberg, 858 14th, secretary. 


Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Pythian Castle, Her- 
mann and Valencia. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, Pacific 
Building, 4th and Market. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 m., in Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, business agent, 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., at headquarters, 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1254 Market. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., headquarters 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 3d Thursday, 114 Dwight. 


Ship Scalers No. 12,881—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Washington 
Square Hall. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 
Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 228 Oak. 

Stationary Fireman—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and WNelpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednesdays, in Assembly 
Hall, Monadnock Building. 


Street Railway Employces—Meet Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 741 47th ave., Richmond District. 


Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and Sd Thursday evening, 
316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 
Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 
Kerrigan, secretary, 290 Fremont. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 
Rm. 237, Investors’ Bldg., 4th and Market. 

Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 17th. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


United Laborers of 8. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple; 
W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays at Red Men's Hall, 3053 16th. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, 151 Mason. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 


Golden 


316 14th; headquarters, 
L. Michelson, sec. -treas. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. Hannah Nolan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth street. 
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| Notes in Union Life 


During the past week the following San Fran- 
cisco trade unionists have passed away: John 
Buckmaster of the lathers, Edgar Hassum of 
the painters, Max Rossberg of the press feeders, 
Frank Sullivan of the glass workers. 


At the last meeting of Structural Iron Work- 
ers No. 109 of San Jose it was voted to affiliate 
with the California State Federation, and Fifth 
Vice-President H. J. Young of the latter or- 
ganization has sent, in the local’s application. 


The conductors of forty-eight Eastern rail- 
roads will present their demands for an increase 
in wages of from 15 per cent to 20 per cent on 
July 1st. It is asserted that if the roads refuse 
to arbitrate a strike will be ordered immediately 
thereafter. 


Employees in the shops of the Southern Rail- 
way Company have been granted an increase in 
wages ranging from 4 to 5 per cent. The in- 
crease involves all of the employees of the 
Southern Railway system shops, affecting several 
thousand men. 


Martin J. Noonan of San Francisco, organizer 
for the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 
is in Fresno this week endeavoring to inject a 
few sections of the “forward movement” into the 
local Tailors’ Union that has laid dormant for 
years. Before he finishes his task he will no 
doubt have added quite a few new members to 
their local who have been desirous of joining 
for a considerable length of time. He will no 
doubt make it possible for more than one local 
tailor shop in Fresno to place the union label in 
tailor-made clothes; at least it is hoped so— 
Fresno “Labor News.” 

Professor W. F. Ries of Toledo, Ohio, will de- 
liver a lecture under the auspices of the Socialist 
party in Jefferson Square Hall on Sunday, June 
15th, at 8 p. m. 


> 

A well-known journalist, whose custom it is 
to take long walks in the suburbs, was pursuing 
his way one afternoon when, as he passed an 
orchard, he noticed all the trees but one well 
filled with apples. 

“That’s strange,’ he remarked to 
panion, a brother journalist. 

“What’s the reason, do you imagine?” asked 
the other. 

“There’s a boy sitting beneath one of the trees 
—Tll ask him,” and the journalist tackled the 
boy. 

“Fine apples you have here,” he said, with an 
air of freedom and acquaintance with the facts. 

“They are so,” replied the boy. 

“Where do you sell them mostly?” 

“We don’t sell ’em. Make cider.” 

“Ah, are they cider apples?” 

“Course, couldn’t make cider if they wasn’t.” 

“Very true. By the way, my boy, I notice one 
tree over there by the fence hasn't an apple on 
it. Do you know why that is?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Well, my friend here and I are a little curious, 
and would like to have you tell us, if you will. 
Here’s a dime for your trouble.” 

“Certainly. It’s ‘cause it’s a plum tree, mostly.” 


his com- 


Tools for You 


ED. JONES 


1180 Market Street, nr. Eighth 
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STORE OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10 O’CLOCK 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 
825 MARHET STREET, ©*2oS17 Fa STOCKTON. 
SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


STREET 


UNION-STAMPED SHOES 


THAT UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


Special Offerings in the Best of Foot-wear—Sold at 
prices that mean a saving to you of from 50c to 


$1.50 on each pair purchased. 


Tan Calf Button Shoes, Hi-Toe Shape, Sewed 


Soles—Military Heels 


Patent Colt Lace Shoes—Newest Styles 


$3.00 


Tan Russia and Patent Colt Oxfords—All the 


New Shapes and Patterns 


$2.50 to $4.00 


Hand Welt Button and Lace Shoes—All leath- 
ers—Extra High Grade—Every Shape and 


$4.00 to $5.00 


Personal and Local 


Mrs. W,. C. 
information as to the present whereabouts of her 
brother, J. C. Wallace, last heard of in 


Willmering is anxious to receive 


San | 


Francisco in February, where he was a member | 


of Structural Iron Workers’ Union No. 31.) Any- 
one possessing such information kindly notify 
Mrs. W. C. Willmering, 711 N. Harver street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

International President James Brack of the | 


laundry workers is having a rather strenuous 


time in the 
hounded by detectives in the employ of the laun- 


Tacoma strike. He is 


constantly | 


dry owners, and all sorts of traps are being set | 


for him. 

The picnic to be given next Sunday in Shell 
Mound Park gives promise of being largely at- 
tended. Admission is 25 and the entire 
proceeds are to be turned, over to the Darrow 


cents, 


defense fund. 


J. P. Griffin, general organizer of the Retail 


Clerks of America, was in San Jose during the | 


past week in the interest of the two local unions. 
Mr. Griffin is traveling over the entire State in 
an effort to secure the solid support of organized 


labor for the clerks. 
Waiters’ Union charges that the management 
of the Hotel Dale sends guests to the White 


Lunch Cafe. which is on the unfair list. 


Water Workers’ Union wage scale asking for 


an inérease of 50 cents per day has been ap- 
proved by the Labor Council. 
The Butchers’ Union has asked the Labor 


Council to levy a boycott on the firm of L. Bb. 

Weiler. 
The Civil 

cisco has requested the assistance of the Labor 


Service Commission of San [Fran- 


Council in settling a jurisdictional controversy. 


Acting upon the recommendation of the Labor 


Council and a special committee appointed by | 


President Gompers, the executive council of the 
American Labor 
Organizer John O. Walsh to take up the charter 
of the Salmon Union, as this 
was deemed the only one which would prevent 
the the 
parties. 


Federation of has 


Packers’ course 


exploitation of workers by interested 


instructed | 


Goldman deliver 


Building 


Emma will two lectures in 
the Trades Temple, Fourteenth and 
Guerrero streets, Sunday, June Ist. Subject, 3 
p. m., “Syndicalism, the Strongest Weapon of 
the Working Class, a Discussion of Sabotage, 
Direct Action and the General Strike’; 8 p. m., 
“Woman as a Sex Commodity.” 

Miss Margaret C. Daley, general organizer for 


the United Garment Workers’ Union of Amer- 
ica, who has spent the last few months on the 
Pacific Coast in the interests of the garment 


workers, left Tuesday for New 
Ogden and Denver. 
turn here early in September. 


York City, via 
Miss Daley expects to re- 


An illustrated lecture on workmen's compensa- 
tion and the prevention of accidents was deliv- 
ered by Will J. French, of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board, at a mass meeting Monday evening 
in Sheet Metal Workers’ Hall, under the auspices 
of Bridge and Structural Tron Workers’ Union 
No. 31. 

The Bartenders’ Union has contributed $50 to 
be used in the work of securing its international 
convention for San Irancisco in 1915. The com- 
ing convention of the International will be held 
in Denver next month. The local union will be 
represented there by Dan Regan, Al Condrotte 
and John O'Grady, who will leave this city on 
June 4th. 

The Union purchased labor 
Temple bonds during the past week, and will 
purchase more in the future as funds for that 
come in, 


Ben If. Wilson, brother of J. Stitt Wilson, and 
member of the Kansas Legislature, has consented 
to deliver another lecture for the local branch of 
the Socialist party on Sunday, June Ist, at 8 
p.m. in Scottish Rite Assembly Hall. His sub- 
ject will be: “The Moral and Spiritual Signifi- 
cance of Socialism.” 


Butchers’ has 


purpose 


Dennis J. Murray, former secretary of the 
Butchers’ Union, whose life was despaired of 
during the last several weeks on account of an 


attack of acute appendicitis, will recover, accord- 
ing to the attending physician, who Tuesday said 
that Murray would soon be able to resume his 
business pursuits. 


eee ————————e—e ee ee . Ai 


VIGILANTES AGAIN. 

This office was on Tuesday afternoon last in- 
vaded by protectors of the city’s fair fame in 
the shape of nine vigilantes. They came in by 
the back First they carefully peeped 
through the window and satisfying themselves 


way. 


that the nine could easily mangle the three oc- 
cupants of the office they strode in. They lost 
no time in filling the air with big vigilante oaths 
and very stale whiskey. They announced that 
they were going to supervise the office as a com- 
mittee of the respectable citizens to determine 
what should be printed and what should not be 
printed. The whole was interlarded with oaths 
of a frightfully imposing character, strung out 
and put together in true vigilante fashion. Ps 

When asked why they came in the back way 
they informed us it was none or our 
business, but unless we promised not to print 
anything they didn’t like they’d throw our car- 
casses into the street, and do several other un- 
pleasant things. 

Naturally we asked them who they were, and 
received another volley of like import to the 
above, but they were kind enough to add finally 
that they represented “the sentiment of this 
community.” Just then the unseemly “demon- 
stration” on the outside, near the jail (our of- 
fice is one-half block away) became louder than 
usual and we saw they spoke the truth. 

The immediate cause of their threats to do 
bodily injury was the fact that we had printed 
the cards for Goldman’s advance agent 
asking that the public hear her speak before pro- 
nouncing judgment. The printing of this per- 
fectly legitimate class of advertising was a pen- 
itentiary offense in their eyes and they were not 
going to wait the slow course of the law against 
us, but were going to attend to the case right 
there and then. 


Miss 


Where this thing would have ended it is hard 
to say had it not occurred to us that the “Sun” 
had the evening before advertised the Goldman 
meeting for pay. The advertisement was shown 
to the terribly indignant nine, and they started 
out vowing vengeance on the “Sun” editor. The 
paper appeared as usual the following evening 
and we opine that the “Sun” editor’s life was 
saved through the fact of their being so many 
saloons on the way up. 

Before they left the office they threatened to 
return. Their demands must be fulfilled 
to the letter or every business man in the city 
would be notified by them to refuse us patronage. 


soon 


Perhaps so, gentlemen; well, we will try to be 
here when you come. 

And they are doing all this in San Diego and 
wearing the flag of Washington and Lincoln to 
consecrate their actions with.—San Diego 
“Labor Leader.” 

e 
SEAMEN’S BILL. 


The subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, to which was referred the Seamen’s 
Bill, taken action. This subcommittee re- 
fused to report to the full committee the la Fol- 
lette Bill, which is favored by the seamen, but 
did report the bill which was passed by the 
Senate in the closing hours of the Sixty-second 
Congress. A report will be made to the full 
committee at its next meeting, and indications 
point the full committee 
definite action at an early date. 


has 


now toward taking 


Smoke ‘“Royal’’ 


The best tobacco produced 
by Mother Earth ” Union Made 


cae ar nts 


